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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



I. RECENT LITERATURE IN THE FIELD OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 



FRANK M. LEAVITT and MARGARET TAYLOR 

University of Chicago 



The literature of the first decade of the present vocational-guidance move- 
ment, dealing largely with the need for vocational education, aimed to establish 
ideals and principles, and to describe the organization of successful schools 
which had been developed to meet the new educational demand. But results 
were meager; there was more literature than actual accomplishment in terms 
of established schools and courses. Today, if the literature on the subject of 
vocational education is to be taken as an indication of its progress, the move- 
ment has stagnated, for there are but a few books of such a nature to be noted. 
The movement, however, has not been retarded, but rather it has reached the 
stage of searching inquiry, where a halt is called before taking definite and 
widespread action on a scale commensurate with the demonstrated needs of 
industry and of the individual worker. 

The field of vocational education and guidance is a sort of "buffer state" 
between two well-defined domains; on one side is the system of formal educa- 
tion, strongly intrenched in tradition; on the other is the field of highly organ- 
ized business. The ideals dominating these two domains are not easily 
reconcilable. The most significant literature in this field, therefore, is that 
which deals with the attempt to bring school and employment together for the 
benefit of the children, the educational institutions, and the employers of 
young people. 

First, there is the literature which describes surveys of industrial conditions 
that have been made for the purpose of establishing a basis for industrial 
training. Secondly, there is that which discusses the selection of employees 
by means of mental tests, or the analysis of occupations to discover the marked 
characteristics of those who have succeeded in such occupations. Thirdly ; 
there are the textbooks that have been prepared expressly for young people 
who enter vocational life at an early age. 

In the first class the most notable recent publications are: 

i. Bead ley, Harry. Establishing Industrial Schools. Riverside Educational 
Monographs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Deploring the years wasted in ill-considered experiments, and the public 
money foolishly misused in the impulsive rush to adopt vocational education, 
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Mr. Bradley offers this "primer full of analysis, illustrations, statement of 
principles, and wise suggestions for the administrator facing the new and diffi- 
cult problem of getting the right kind of vocational education started in his 
community." The problems and methods of an industrial and educational 
survey of a community are discussed; the necessity for advisory boards and 
trade agreements in determining courses of study and types of schools is urged; 
and methods of selecting and training industrial teachers are suggested. The 
author accomplishes his aim of giving a community a working basis for estab- 
lishing better co-operation between state education, the children of labor, and 
employers in industry. 

2. Report of the Richmond, Indiana, Survey for Vocation Guidance. The 

Indiana State Board of Education. Educational Bulletin No. 18, Decem- 
ber, 1916. 

Under the expert guidance of Robert J. Leonard, professor of vocational 
education in Indiana University, the Indiana State Board of Education has 
attempted "to ascertain from a study of the industries of a particular com- 
munity the facts that would be needed to outline an efficient and economic 
program of vocational training for that community," and thus to get help for 
solving the problem of providing vocational training for the state as a whole. 
Surveys have been made of the people, the industries, and the schools of 
Hammond, Evansville, Madison, Richmond, and Jefferson County. This 
survey contains: 

Part I: a brief statistical study of the city. 

Part II: comprehensive occupational information regarding industrial 
processes, distribution of workers, educational requirements, physical sur- 
roundings, and wages in all of the industrial, commercial, household, and 
juvenile employments in the city. 

Part III: a report of present provisions for vocational education and 
survey-committee recommendations. 

The intelligent and consistent recommendations of the survey committee 
are possible only after the painstaking care in investigation that gives a 
thorough knowledge of conditions. This survey should serve as an inspiration 
to any city desiring to establish a modern, effective course of study based upon 
real knowledge of the needs of the community. 

3. The Selection and Training of Teachers for State-Aided Industrial Schools. 

National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. Bulletin 
19 (revised). New York, 1917. 

As specialized courses in prevocational schools, continuation schools, 
trade schools, and evening schools become more general and the problem of 
finding teachers for them becomes more acute, boards of education everywhere 
will welcome the clear, concise statement of the qualifications, methods of 
selection, and training of teachers for service in such schools, set forth in 
Bulletin 19 of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
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To replace the present inadequate methods of certification of these teachers, a 
plan is proposed for separate examination of instructors for industrial schools. 
To furnish a sufficient number of properly trained teachers, suggestions are 
made for their preliminary training in combined technical and normal courses, 
and their continued training in institutes and summer courses. The recom- 
mendation is made that certification and training of teachers in state-aided 
industrial schools be under the control of a separate board in charge of indus- 
trial education. The purpose of the society and the personnel of the com- 
mittee making this report give weight to its recommendations. 

4. What is the Smith-Hughes Bill? National Society for the Promotion of 

Industrial Education. Bulletin 25. New York, 1017. 

Since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education bill, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1917, the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion has been besieged with requests for information as to the essential points 
of the bill and what steps the states should take to secure the benefits of the 
act. This bulletin answers such questions clearly and concisely, includes 
the full text of the bill itself, and gives sensible advice as to principles and 
policies that should underlie state legislation for a state system of vocational 
education. 

5. Snively, Edward T. The Boy and the School. Bulletin No. 32, Engineer- 

ing Extension Department of Iowa State College. Ames, Iowa, 191 7. 
The impetus toward vocational education, given by the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes act, has set in motion many investigations contemplating a 
closer co-ordination of the schools and industry. The Partial Survey of the 
Public Schools of Fort Dodge, Iowa, contains, in twenty pages, an extremely 
practical study of boys leaving school early, their age and grade, cause of 
leaving, and earning capacity. The failure of the school to offer training 
necessary for industry is acknowledged, the attempts made in other cities to 
meet the need are rapidly summarized, and prevocational work is suggested 
as the immediate solution for Fort Dodge. In an appendix the engineering 
extension department of the Iowa State College offers assistance in organizing 
vocational classes, helpful publications, and practical short courses. The 
pamphlet is concise, concrete, and convincing. 

6. Allen, Frederick J. Business Employments. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Accurate and detailed information regarding conditions in business, 
valuable alike for vocational counselors, for young people entering occupations, 
and for ambitious workers desiring promotion, is presented in Frederick J. 
Allen's Business Employments. Through type studies of the shoe industry, 
the department store, and banking, business organization is described from its 
beginning among stockholders, through its board of directors, general managers, 
and efficiency engineers, to the least of the helpers, office-boy or factory worker. 
In each branch the opportunities for young employees are pointed out, the 
personal qualifications necessary, the duties of the position, the sanitary and 
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moral conditions of the work, the rate of pay, and the probabilities for ad- 
vancement. The simplicity of the presentation and the good sense evinced in 
the advice given make this little volume useful as a textbook for a high-school 
class; the reliability of information, the statistical tables, and reading lists 
make it valuable as a refernece book for mature professional readers. 
In the second class the following are worthy of mention : 

i. Hollingsworth, H. L. Vocational Psychology. New York: Appleton 

&Co. 

This notable contribution to applied psychology attacks the threefold 
problem of how the individual may achieve a knowledge of his own mental and 
instinctive constitution, with his capacities and aptitudes, how the individual 
may acquire information regarding the traits required in the various occupa- 
tions, and how the employer may determine the fitness of young candidates 
for employment. In analysis of personal characteristics, particularly in tests 
of intelligence, there has been .a great advance. Professor Hollingsworth 
summarizes and evaluates the various psychological tests that have been 
developed, condemning especially phrenology and physiognomy for "futile 
attempts to diagnose mental constitution on the basis of bodily structure." 
The special chapter on "The Vocational Aptitudes of Women" reports no 
scientific proof of differences between the sexes in intellect or mental vari- 
ability. The study of the possibility of judging with fair accuracy some 
personal traits through self-analysis or judgment of associates proves scien- 
tifically the value of "average opinion." 

A consideration of the "Curriculum as a Vocational Test" shows some 
correlation between school success and interests and later success and interests 
in vocations. To analyze the qualities needed for the various occupations 
interesting tests have been devised; but the need for reliable vocational 
psychographs is urged. The helpfulness of psychological tests for selecting 
employees or in choosing a vocation is not yet fully determined, for the tests 
themselves must be compared with actual experience and a coefficient of 
correlation be determined. The conclusion is that vocational guidance must 
depend upon the discovery of interests and incentives, and the direction of 
these through the giving of information and of industrial and prevocational 
education. 

A classified bibliography for vocational psychology and an appendix of 
sample tests, blanks, and standards add to the usefulness of the book, as does 
its simple, popular style. This scholarly summary of the present achieve- 
ments in a comparatively new branch of science will appeal most to professional 
educators and vocational counselors. 

2. Merton, Holmes W. How to Choose the Right -Vocation. New York: 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

This overambitious attempt to "meet the need of individuals for guidance 
in the choice of a vocation — so far as it is possible to do so without expert 
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personal counseling" — defeats its end by being so cumbersome that it is not 
convincing. The guidance is given: first, by a practical analysis of the indi- 
vidual's abilities and characteristics; secondly, by mental tests for discovering 
the individual's vocational aptitudes; and, thirdly, by enumerating the dif- 
ferent mental abilities and character traits specifically required in the occupa- 
tions. The right choice of a vocation is to be made by comparing the personal 
abilities, as determined by 720 self- testing questions and the vocational require- 
ments of any of the 1,400 distinctive vocations listed, and finding a correspond- 
ence between the two. It is doubtful whether any but those so intelligent as 
to need little guidance could guide themselves by this elaborate system. The 
book is worthy of study by vocational counselors for the suggestiveness of the 
questions and the descriptions of characteristics. 

3. Kemble, William F. Choosing Employees by Mental and Physical Tests. 

New York: Engineering Magazine Co. 

In contrast with pyschological experts, who are not yet completely con- 
fident of the practical value of their tests for determining fitness for occupations, 
Mr. Kemble assures his readers that "the science of management has advanced 
to a point where we can attain a very large part of the ideal of fitting every 
man to his job before putting him to work." He proposes by a series of tests 
to arrange a staff of men in the approximate position of their ability and to 
pick out the essential characteristics needed for a given job. Besides the 
usual physical tests and facial analysis, the book adds many interesting devices 
for discovering strength of memory, initiative, power of invention, accuracy, 
concentration, and artistic sense, and considers the need of each of these in 
innumerable trades and occupations. All of these tests, on sheets convenient 
for filling, are for sale to employers. 

In an extremely popular style this "manual of practice" promises large 
and quick results and is a temptation to employers who desire efficiency in 
their working force. 

4. Personnel and Employment Problems in Industrial Management. The 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

A series of lectures made by practical men before employment managers' 
associations, and reports of personal experiences with large bodies of employees 
in big industrial concerns, with a few theoretical essays by psychologists, has 
been collected by the editors, Meyer Bloomfield and Joseph H. Willits, and 
made into a volume very useful to those interested in the science of employ- 
ment and of personnel management. The social-service work, employees' 
record cards, and promotion schemes of the Ford Plant, the Curtis Publishing 
Company, the Western Electric Company, and other significant practical 
efforts in this field are described, in five- to twenty-page papers, by men actually 
engaged in the work. The personnel of the working force as an element in 
efficient management emphasizes the work of the employment department; 
this series of papers treats of the securing, selecting, and assigning of employees, 
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the methods of reducing unnecessary hiring and firing, methods of interviewing, 
examining, and training new employees, and keeping record of work, wages, 
and promotion. They show how much attention has been given recently to 
these problems and how much has been actually accomplished. 

Among the recent textbooks for pupils who expect to enter vocational life 
early are: 

1. Griffith, Ira Samuel. Carpentry. Peoria: Manual Arts Press. 

This elementary treatise of the essentials of carpentry is one of the best 
textbooks for students beginning a study of this subject. Very clear directions 
for actual manipulation of material are given, practical methods for estimating 
lengths and amounts, and short discussions of trade conditions and conventions. 
The work in estimating costs is to be done from architects' plans, with lumber 
and millwork catalogues. A very valuable appendix of tables of natural 
trigonometric functions, strength of materials, and short cuts for miscella- 
neous estimating should be useful even to trained carpenters. The value 
of this handbook, written by a man who knows the trade, is increased by 
the many excellent photographs and working drawings that accompany 
the text. 

2. Leavitt, Frank M., and Brown, Edith. Elementary Social Science. 

Boston: Macmillan. 

By developing among the boys who will be the citizens and workers of the 
next generation a healthy curiosity about civic, social, and economic con- 
ditions observable in everyday life, Elementary Social Science presents briefly 
and simply the elementary facts of the sciences, and treats of land, labor, 
capital, management, poverty, ignorance, disease, and crime in a way that is 
interesting to boys and that establishes a point of view for interpreting modern 
conditions without prejudice. The suggested problems are a stimulus to 
research and independent thinking, and the discussions familiarize pupils 
with the vocabulary of industry and of civics. The text is prepared especially 
for students in vocational, technical, and commercial high schools. 

3. Dooley, William H. Vocational Mathematics for Girls. Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Co. 

Among several books in the field of mathematics Vocational Mathematics 
for Girls seems unusually well adapted to its purpose. Mr. Dooley, the 
author of Vocational Mathematics, Textiles, etc., has had a considerable 
experience in intermediate and secondary technical schools. The method 
consists in "arousing an interest in mathematics by showing its value in daily 
life." Most sensible discussions of the distribution of incomes, the cost of 
furnishing a house, economy in buying clothing, and the value of investments 
precede the groups of problems on these subjects. Arithmetic for dressmakers, 
simple bookkeeping for office assistants, and samples of civil-service-examina- 
tion questions are some of the applications of arithmetic made. 
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The girl who completes a course using this textbook has much more than 
arithmetical knowledge in the fund of general information, the rules for quick 
estimating, and the general good sense in spending money that she will gain 
through the discussion and working of the problems. 



II. COMMENT ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 

i. Two handbooks for normal schools and colleges on methods of surveying. — 
School systems and higher educational institutions have for some years past 
exhibited the influence of the spirit of self-examination and educational stock- 
taking which is abroad in this country by committing themselves to the 
"survey" method. Three points were clearly recognized by the institutions 
and persons concerned: (i) that the first step in improvement of school 
efficiency must be the process of evaluating present conditions; (2) that this 
evaluation must be carried on by persons trained in the procedure, namely, 
disinterested specialists from the universities, foundations, and bureaus; (3) 
that once done by such a group the greatest good to the system or to the institu- 
tion would come only through the setting up of a continuing inventory by the 
school system itself which would employ methods of detailed comparative 
analysis. Necessarily the early surveys of school systems and institutions 
having to blaze out a new type of technique in an unexplored field were largely 
of the blanket inventory type. Some were well done and resulted in great 
profit to the school systems in question, as witness the Year-Long Study of the 
Cleveland School System by Dr. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation. Others 
were hastily done by individuals relatively unequipped to do the task, and 
resulted in little permanent good to the school system. 

At the suggestion of some of these surveyors school systems more recently 
have been conducting continuing inventories, which study in detail particular 
school activities, and by close co-operation of school officials and of outside 
specialists carry on continuous studies of methods of improving educational 
work. Such procedure is well illustrated by the work of Dr. H. L. Smith, 
Bloomington, Indiana, which work was commented on in these columns last 
month. 

It has been recognized for some time that there is now needed a critical 
but constructive method of analytical procedure which can be put in the hands 
of school people themselves to supplement the methods of surveying that have 
already been established. Active in the early days of the survey movement, 
especially as it related to the state and higher educational institutions, was 
Mr. W. H. Allen. In recent years he has been trying to short-cut the neces- 
sarily slow process of educating school officials to the advantages of the self- 
survey — the continuing inventory — which our early survey specialists hope to 
see come eventually. It has been recognized that one of the most expeditious 
ways of getting school and college men to do this is to put in their hands manuals 



